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The fand is in Sciily gliftering, which may be occafioned 
Trom freeftone mingled with white feallop (hells. Mortimer. 

To Scallop, v. a. To mark on the edge with fegments of 
circles. 

Scalp, n.f. [fhelpe, Dutch, a (hell; fialpo, Italian.] 

I. The fcull; the cranium; the bone that inclofes the brain. 

High brandifhing his bright dew-burning blade. 

Upon his crefted fcalp fo fore did fmite, 

That to the fcull a yawning wound it made. Fairy Shtcen. 

O gentle Puck, take this transformed fcalp 
From off the head of this Athenian fwain. 

That he awaking, when the others do. 

May all to Athens back again repair. Sbakefpeare. 

White beards have arm’d their thin and hairlefs fealps 
Againft thy majefty. Shakefp. Richard II. 

The hairy fealps 

Arc whirl’d aloof, while numerous trunks beftrow 
Th’ enfanguin’d field. Phillips. 

If the fracture be not complicated with a wound of the 
fcalp , or die wound is too fmall to admit of the operation, 
the fradturc muft be laid bare by taking away a large piece of 
the fcalp. Sharp’s Surgery. 

*. The integuments of the head. 

To Scalp, v. a. [from the noun.] To deprive the fcull of its 
integuments. 

We fcldom inquire for a frafture of the fcull by fcalping, 
but that the fcalp itfclf is contufed. Sharp. 

SCA'LPEl: ?i. f. [Fr. fcalpellum, Latin.] An inftrument ufed 
to ferape a bone by chirurgeons. 

Sca'ly. adj. [from feale.] Covered with feales. ♦ 

The river horfe and fcaly crocodile. Milton. 

His awful fummons they fo foon obey; 

So hear the fcaly herd when Proteus blows. 

And fo to pafture follow through the fea. Dryden. 

A fcaly fifh with a forked tail. Woodward. 

To SCA'MBLE. v. n. [This word, which is fcarcely in ufe, 
has much cxercifcd the etymological fagacity of Meric Cafau- 
bon ; but, as is ufual, to no purpofe.] 

1. To be turbulent and rapacious; tofcramble; to get by ftrug- 
gling with others. 

Have frefh chaff in the bin, 

And fomewhat to fcambte for hog and for hen. Tuffer. 

Scambling , out-facing, fafliion-mong’ring boys, 

That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave and (lander. Shakefp. 

That felf bill is urg’d, and had againft us paft. 

But that thefcambling and unquiet time 
Did pufh it out of further queftion. Shakef. Henry V. 
He was no fooner entered into the town but a fcambling 
foldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he thought was in a 
begging or a drunken faftiion. Wotton. 

2. To (hift aukwardly. 

Some fcambling (hifts may be made without them. More. 

To Sca'mble. v. a. To mangle; to maul. 

My wood was cut in patches, and other parts of it fcambled 
and cut before it was at its growth. Mortimer. 

Sca'mbler. n. f [Scotti(h.] A bold intruder upon one’s ge- 
nerofity or table. 

Sca'mblingly. adv. [from fcambling.'] With turbulence and 
noife ; with intrufive audacioufnefs. 

Scammo'niate. adj. [from famrnony.] Made with fcam- 
mony. 

It may be excited by a local, fcanimoniate, or other acrimo¬ 
nious medicines. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

SCA'MMONY. n.f. [Latin ; fcammmie, French.] A con¬ 
creted refinous juice, light, tender, friable, of a greyifh-brown 
colour, and difagreeable odour. It flows upon incifion of the 
root of a kind of convolvulus, that grows in many parts of 
Afia. Trevoux. 

To Sca'mper. u. n. [fchampen, Dutch; fcampare, Italian.] 
To fly with fpeed and trepidation. 

A fox feized upon the fawn, and fairly fcampered away with 
him. L’E/irange. 

You will fuddcnly take a refolution, in your cabinet of 
Highlanders, to /'camper off with your new crown. 

Be quick, ii3y very quick, or he’ll approach. 

And as you’re fcamp'ring flop you in your coach. 

To Scan. v. a. [ Jcandre , French ; fcando , Latin.] 

j. To examine a verfe by counting the feet. 

Harry, whofe tuneful and well mcafur’d fong 
Firft taught our Fnglifh mufick how to ("pan 
W ords with juft note and accent, not to fan 
With Midas’ ears, committing fhort and long. 

They fan their verfes upon their fingers, run 
ccits and glaring thoughts. 

2. To examine nicely. 

So he goes to heav’n. 

And fo am I reveng’d: that would be fcann d. Shakef. Ham. 

The reft the great architect 
Did wifely to conceal; and not divulge 
His fecrets to be fcannd by them, who ought 
Rather admire. Milton s Paradije Lof, b. viu. 


Addifon. 
King. 


Milton. 
after con- 
JValJh. 



Every man has fome guilts, which he defires fhould not be 
rigoroufly fanned ; and therefore, by the rule of charity and 
juftice, ought not to do that which he would not fuffer 

Government of the Torou. 
At the final reckoning, when all mens adions (hall b’ 
fanned and judged, the great king (hall pafs his fentence, ac - 
cording to the good men have done, or negleded to do. Colon, 
Sir Roger expofing his palm, they crumpled it into a ]j 
fhapes, and diligently fanned every wrinkle that could be 
made in it. jqe 

The aftions of men in high ftations are all confpicuous" 
and liable to be fanned and fifted. Atterbur- 

In full fruition of fuccefsful pow’r, ' 

One moment and one thought might let him fan 
The various turns of life, and fickle ftate of man. P r ; )r 

SCA'N DAL. n.f. [axoloioiX ev; fandl r, French.] 

1. Offence given by the faults of others. 

His luftful orgie3 he enlarg’d 
Even to the hill of fandal, by the grove 
Of Moloch homicide. Milton's Paradife Lcf, b. j t 

2. Reproachful afperfion; opprobrious cenfure; infamy. 

If black fcandal, or foul-fac’d reproach, 

Attend the fequel of your impolition. 

Your meer enforcement (hall acquittance me 

From all the impure blots and (tains thereof. Shak. R. HI. 

My known virtue is from fandal free, 

And leaves no ftiadow for your calumny. Dryd. Aurcnp.. 
In the cafe of fandaly we arc to refled how men ought to 
judge. Rogers’s Sermwii. 

To Sca'ndal. v. a. [from the noun.] To treat oppro- 
brioufly ; to charge falfely with faults. 

You repin’d, 

Scandal'd the fuppliants; for the people call’d them 
Time-pleafers, flatterers, Shakefp. Coriolantn. 

I do fawn on men, and hug them hard. 

And after fandal them. Shak. Julius Cajar. 

To Sca'ndalize. v. a. [a-xavdaXi^w; fandaliftr, French; 
from fandal ] 

1. To offend by fome adion fuppofed criminal. 

I demand who they are whom we fcarulalixe by ufing harm- 
lefs things ? Among ourfelves, that agree in this ufe, no man 
will fay that one of us is offenfive and fcandalous unto an¬ 
other. Htder. 

It had the cxcufe of fome bafhfulnefs, and care not to fan. 
dalizc others. Hammond on Fundamental!. 

Whoever confiders the injufticc of fome minifters, in thofc 
intervals of parliament, will not be fandalized at the warmth 
and vivacity of thofe meetings. Clarendon. 

Many were fcandalized at the pcrfonal (lander and refleflion 
flung out by Jcandalizing libellers. Addifsn. 

2 . To reproach ; to difgrace; to defame. 

Thou do’ft appear to fcandalize 
The publick right, and common caufe of kings. Daniil. 

Sca'ndalous. adj. [fandaleux, French; from fandal] 

1. Giving publick offence. 

Nothing fcandalous or offenfive unto any, efpccially unto 
the church of God: all things in order, and with feemli- ’ 
nefs. Hooker. 

Something favouring 

Of tyranny, which will ignoble make you, 

Yea, fcandalous to the world. Shakefp 

2. Opprobrious; difgraceful. 

3. Shameful; openly vile. 

You know the fcandalous meannefs of that proceeding, 
which was ufed. 

Sca'ndalously. adv. [from fcandalous .] 

1. Ccnforioufly ; opprobrioufly. 

Shun their fault, who, fandaloufy nice, 

Will needs miftake an author into vice. 

2. Shamefully; ill to a degree that gives publick offence. 

His difeourfe at table was fcandaloufly unbecoming the dig¬ 
nity of his ftation; noife, brutality, and obfeenenefs. Sviiji. 

Scandalousness, n.f. [from fcandalous .] I he quality 0 

giving publick offence. 

Sca'nsion. n.f. [fanfoy Latin.] The ad or pradicc of c 
ning a verfe. n 

To SCANT, v. a. fjcj-cxnan, Saxon, to break; Jkaanir, m- 
ni(h, to fpare.] 'Fo limit; to llraiten. 

You think 

I will your ferious and great bufinefs font, 

For flic is with me. 8 ‘ Sbd&mit «•* 

They need rather to be f anted in their nouriflunent t » 
replcn idled, to have them fwcct. Bacons A at. tij «/• 

We might do well to think with ourfelves, what time 
(lay we would demand, and he bade us not to fa 

* Looking on things through the wrong end of the HP*' 
tivc, which fonts their dimenfions, wc ntgled ^y. 

them. 

Starve 


, fPinter's Tali. 


Pop. 


Starve them, 

For fear the ranknefs of the fweiling womb 

Should font the paflage and confine the room. Dryden. 

1 am f anted in the pleafure of dwelling on your adions. 

Dryden'i FableSy Dedication. 

Scant, adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Wary; not liberal; parcimonious. 

From this time. 

Be fomewhat fianter of your maiden prefence. Shakefp. 

2 . Not plentiful; fcarce; Iefs than what is proper or competent. 

White is a penurious colour, and where moifture is Jcant: 
fo blue violets, and other flowers, if they be (larved, turn pale 
and white. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

A (ingle violet tranfplant: 

The ftrength, the colour, and the fize. 

All which before was poor and fcant y 

Redoubles flill and multiplies. Donne. 

To find out that. 

In fuch a font allowance of ftar-light. 

Would over-talk the beft land-pilot’s art. Milton-. 

Scant, adv. [from the adjedivc.] Scarcely; hardly. 

The people, befide their travail, charge, and long attend¬ 
ance, received of the bankers fant twenty (hillings for 
thirty. Camden’s Remains. 

We fant read in any writer, that there have been feen any 
people upon the fouth coaft. Abbot’s Defript. of the World. 

A wild pamphlet, befides other malignities, would fant al¬ 
low him to be a gentleman. IVotton. 

O’er yonder hill does fant the dawn appear. Gay. 

Sca'ntily. adv. [from fcanty .] 

1. Sparingly; niggardly. 

He fpoke 

Scantily of me, when perforce 

But pay me terms of honour. 

2. Narrowly; not plentifully. 

Sca'ntiness. n.f. [from fcanty.] 

1. Narrownefs; want of (pace; want of compafs. 

Virgil has fometimes two of them in a line ; but the fanti- 
nefs of our heroick verfe is not capable of receiving more than 
one. Dtyden. 

2. \\ ant of amplitude or greatnefs. 

Alexander was much troubled at the fcantinefs of nature 
itfelf, that there were no more worlds for him to difturb. South. 

Scantlet. n.f. [corrupted, as it feems, from fant ling.] A 
fmall pattern ; a fmall quantity ; a little piece. 

U hdc the world was but thin, the ages of mankind were 
longer ; and as the world grew fuller, fo their lives were fuc- 
cefliveiy reduced to a (borter f outlet, ’till they came to that 
time of life which they now have. Hale. 

Scantling, n.f. [efhantiilon, French; cianteUim, Italian.] 

1. A quantity cut for a particular purpofe. 

’ Hs hard to find out a woman that’s of a juft fantling for 
her age, humour, and fortune, to make a wife of. 

L’Efrange. 

2. A certain proportion. 

The fucccfs, 

Although particular, (hall give a fantling 

Of good or bad unto the general. Shak. 

3 • A fmall quantity. 

Reduce defires to narrow fant lings and fmall proportions. 

. r ,. , . Tayl.r’s Rule of living hoy. 

A fcataltng of wit lay gafping for life, and groaning beneath 
a heap of rubbilh. ° & - 


he could not 

Shakefp. Ant. and Chop. 


Trail, and Crejp. 


In this narrow fcarttlmg of capacity, we enjoy but one plca- 


fure at 


once. 


Locke. 


Sca'ntly. adv. [from fant.] 

1. Scarcely; hardly. 

England, in the opinion of the popes, was preferred, be- 
caufe ,t contained ,n the ecclefiaftical divifion two large pro- 

bad )/ h,Ch thC ‘ r fCYeral k Z ati nati i whereas France 

2 NarroMu° ,,e • „ •, Camden s Remains. 

2. iNarrowly; penunoufly ; without amplitude. 

My eager love. Ill give my felf the lye ; 

1 he very hope is a full happineft, 

, Yct fatly meafures what 1 (hall poffeft. Dryden 

«•/ J Narrownefs; 


NTNESS. 
finalnefs. 

fJll S " man of . a / ficrcc and of no evil difpof.tion, 

laving that he thought font nef of eftatc too great an evil. 

Sca'nty. adj. [The fame umh [ant.] W St & 

1 ficient >Wi fmallj Wamill S aln PIitude; (hort 
As long 


ry. adj. [The fame wish f ant.'l 

rPmif • ImnM . _ . -• * T _ 

of quantity fuf- 

4 “" m 'r TV7 ■ for he hod not 

•oot of land, till he-bought a field of the 

Locke. 


^•minions were ver 
the pofleffion of a 
forts of Heth. 
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Novi' f antler limits the proud arch confine. 
And fcarce are feen the proltrate Nile and Rhine ; 
A fmall Euphrates through the piece is roll’d. 

And little eagles wave their wings in gold. 

2. Small; poor; not copious; not ample. 


Pope: 


llalij pOOi j IlUL J IIVL 

T heir language being fcanty, and accommodated only to the 
few ncccflarics of a needy iimple life, had no words ,n ,f tn 


in it to 

(land for a thoufand. Ltcke. 

There remained few marks of the old tradition, fo they 
had narrow and fcanty conceptions of providence. IPoodwatd. 

They with fuch Jcanty wages pay 
The bondage and the flaverv of years. Swift. 

3. Sparing; niggardly; parcimonious. 

In illuftrating a point of difficulty, be not too fcanty of 
words, but rather become copious in your language. JVatts. 

To Scape, v.a. [contracted from ejeape.] To cfcape; to 
avoid; to (hun ; not to incur; tolly. 

What, have I faped love-letters in the holyday time of my 
beauty, and am I now a fubjcCt for them ? Sbakefpeare. 

I doubt not but to die a fair death, if I fcape hanging. Shake 

What can fcape the eye 

Of God all-feeing? Milton. 

To Scape, v. n. To get away from hurt or danger. 

Could they not fall unpity’d on the plain, 

But (lain revive, and, taken, fcape again. Drydeni 

Scape, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Efcapc; flight from hurt or danger; the adt of declining or 
running from dariger; accident of fafety. 

I fpoke of moft difaftrous chances. 

Of hair-breadth fapes in th’ imminent deadly breach. Shak. 

2. Means of efcape; evafion. 

Having purpos’d fallhood, you 
Can have no way but fallhood to be true ! 

Vain lunatick, againft thefe fapes I could 

Difpute, and conquer, if I would. Donne. 

3. Negligent freak. 

No natural exhalation in the (ky, 

No fcape of nature, no diftemper’d day. 

But they will pluck away its nat’ral caufe, 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and figns. Sbakefpeare. 

4. Loofe adt of vice or lewdnefs. 

A bearne ? a very pretty bearne ! fure fome fcape: though I 
am not bookidi, yet I can read waiting-gentlewoman in the 
fcape. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Thou lurk’dft 

In valley or green meadow, to way-lay 
Some beauty rare, Califto, Clymene: 

Too long thou laid’ft thy fapes on names ador’d, Alilton. 

SC A'PULA, n.f [Latin.] The (houlder-blade. 

The heat went off from the parts, and fpread up higher to 
the bread and fapula. fVifeman. 

Sca'pular. ) adj. [fapulalre, Fr. from fapula , Lat.] Re- 

Sca pulary. J lating or belonging to the (houlders. 

1 lie humours difperfed through the branches of the axil¬ 
lary artery to the fapulary branches. fVifeman of JJlccrs. 

The vifeera were counterpoifed with the weight of the fca- 

f''p r P ar *’ Dcrham. 

SCAR. n.f. [from efihar, efcare, French; t o-^docc.] A mark 
made by a hurt or fire; a cicatrix. 

Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some-year of it. Shakefp. As you like it. 

The foft delicious air. 

To heal tile fears of thefe corrofivc fires. 

Shall breathe her balm. Milton 

It may be (truck out of the omnifciency of God, and leave 
no far nor blemifh behind. More 

1 his earth had the beauty of youth and blooming nature, 

and not a wrinkle, far, or fraifture on all its body. Burnet. 

In a hemorrhage from the lungs ftypticks are often infia- 
nincant; and if they could operate upon the affedted part, fo 
far as to make a far, when that fell off, the difeafe would re- 

-T- lU J n ' rr , Arbuthnot on Diet. 

f o Scar. a. [from the noun.] To mark as with a fore or 
wound. 

^ et I’ll not fhed her blood, 

Nor far that whiter (kin of her’s than fnow. 

And fmooth as monumental alabafter. Shakefp. Othello 

Scarab n.f [farable, Fr. farabaus, Latin.] A beede 
an infect with fheathed wings. * 

A fmall fcarab is bred in the very tips of elm-leaves: thefe 
leaves may be obferved to be dry and dead, as alfo turgid, in 
which heth a dirty, wh.tifti, rough maggot, from which pro- 

CCCds a beet,C ‘ Pern's Phyfco-Tbeology. 

r.I A h"ff/i nn motly 


roam S rhyjiu 

n. f [efarmouche, Fr.] A buffoon 


Sca'ramouch 

drefs. 

It makes the folemnities of juftice pageantry, and the bench 
SCARP? TO’ ° r l carannuches fcarlet. Collier 

cau^e n ° f ? 10re . feI1 y ou his >'™p for lefs filver, be¬ 

came >0U telMum (fiver is farcer now in England, and there¬ 
fore 
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